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PROFILE OF THE INDUCTION PROGRAMS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



I I. OVERVIEW 

In 1986, the state of Pennsylvania, recognizing as did many other states, 
P (Ruling -Austin, 1986; Hank and Robards , 1987), the need to provide stronger and 

Ik more effective support for \ .ginning teachers, addressed the issue through a 

^ mandate from the State Board of Education and the enactment of legislation 

m (Pennsylvania Code, Title 22, Chapter 49.16). The Board mandated that induction 

programs for beginning teachers be developed and that participation in one of 
I these approved programs was necessary, beginning Jure 1, 1987, for permanent 

^ certification in Pennsylvania. The Teacher Induction Program or TIP was to be 

' the responsibility of individual school districts and each district was charged 

^ with developing a written TIP plan and submitting it for approval by the 

Pennsylvania Department of Education. 
■ The original guidelines for developing induction plans defined such 

^ programs as "planned experiences, activities, and studies.., to increase the 

" beginning teacher's knowledge and improve his/her teaching skills." Early plans 

ft stressed the development of teacher knowledge about the school and the district 

but did not ^jrovide an equal amount of emphasis upon the development of teaching 
m skills. As a result, revised guidelines appeared in 1987 to reemphasir.e the 

^ "distinction between orientation activities and the development and refinement 

9 of professional skills" (PDE, 1987), 

M The end of the 1989-90 school year marked the completion of the first two 

year cycle for districts' induction plans. Districts who had participated in 

I: this first cycle were required to produce revised plans for a new two year cycle, 

running from 1990-1992; other districts on a different sequence, face revisions 
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k in 1991 for 1991-93, and still others are on a '?.ycle for their revisions to be 

^ approved by 1992 for 1992-94, A set of guidelines from PDE for develo\'ing the 

I revised plans appeared in 1990, but the guidelines showed no major changes from 

those prepared in 1987. 
Ij In 1988, the Professional Practices Committee, a part of the Pennsylvania 

H Professional Standards and Practices Commission, carried out a state-wide study, 

^ "Teacher Induction Survey for First-Year Teaching Assignments 1987-1988," to 

■ determine "if the induction process was being implemented according to the 
guidelines established by the Pennsylvania Department of Education and if the 

I participants perceived any benefits from the programs." Results came from 115 

^ different school districts and intermediate unitf (Schultz 1988) , Findings from 

r the survey suggested that participants were deriving benefits from the process 

m and that, in general, districts were complying with the guidelines. A second 

study conducted by Kathleen Ann Caracciolo (1989) focused on the attitudes of 
m mentors and inductees toward the mandated TIP and found in a limited sample of 

^ two intermediate units and four school districts that response was highly 

" favorable. 

m In 1990, as a result of a grant funded by the Pennsylvania Academy for the 

Profession of Teaching, a third study, focusing on the induction process in rural 

U school districts, was undertaken in a collaborative project between Riverview 

Intermediate Unit 6 and the College of Education and Human Services at Clarion 

W University. The study was an integral part of a grant which in its entirety 

H focuticd not only on surveying practices in rural school districts but also on 

developing appropriate training models and resources which could be used by these 

■ districts to further strengthen their induction plans. Fifty-four rural school 
^ districts originally agreed to participate jn the study; 39 ultimately responded 
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to the initial survey ♦ Thirty of the 39 responded as well to a follow-up survey 
on mentor practices and training* 
Survey Population 

Since this project focused on induction practices in rural school dis- 
tricts, the definition of "rural" became a crucial factor in identifying which 
districts would be contacted. For the purposes of this study, "rural" was 
defined as those districts located in counties clearly not urban- influenced 
and where the presence of small cities or towns (over 10,000 population) is 
infrequent. Population density overall had to be less than 75 residents per 
square mile (Moyer, 1988). Pennsylvania has 92 school districts situated within 
24 counties fitting this definition. 

This report provides a summary of the data collected on 39 school districts 
representing 19 of the 24 counties (79 percent) considered rural in Pennsylvania. 
All but two of these districts' induction plans have been in operation since 
1987; two districts predate that time. Data, therefore, are based on the 
experiences of the districts in the first induction cycle; data collection from 
mentor/support teachers and inductees was restricted to the completion of the 
1989-90 school year. Results from the survey of this population are compared 
with results from Schultz (1988) where possible. 

Thirty-nine (39) or 42 percent of the 92 rural districts in Pennsylvania 
provided the information upon which this report is based. (See Appendix A for a 
list of participating districts.) Responding from these districts were 179 
mentor/ support teachers, 178 inductees, and 35 induction coordinators for a 
total sample population of 392. Schultz's survey (1988) included data from 1500 
respondents but no attempt was made in his survey to distinguish whether 
respondents were from rural, urban, or sub\irban districts. 



Survey Design 

Separate surveys (see Appendices J, K and L) were developed for three 
populations: (1) district induction coordinators; (2) mentor/support teachers; 
(3) inductees. Items from the Schultz survey were incorporated into the surveys 
and other questions added. The induction coordinators received 31 questions, 16 
of which were drawn from the Schultz study; mentors received 33 questions, 22 of 
which came from the Schultz study; and inductees received 31 questions, 29 of 
which were from Schultz. All responses were machine scored except for responses 
to two or three questions on each survey which required written information; 
those were tabulated manually. 

Induction coordinators in the 39 districts agreed to distribute, collect 
and return all of the surveys for the three populations. In addition, 29 
coordinators provided copies of their written Teacher Induction Plans. Initial 
survey distribution and data collection occurred in late spring of 1990; follow- 
up survey and da^a collection occurred in fall 1990 (see Appendix M) , 

Or ganization of this Report 

The report provides separate sections devoted to discussions of the results 
from the induction coordinators, the mentor/support teachers, and the inductees, 
as well as a review of written district plans. Included in the report are 
comparisons to the Schultz survey data where appropriate. The report concludes 
with recommendations and discussion. 



Findings 

The findings listed below are based on an analysis of data representing 39 
rural Pennsylvania school districts and include survey responses from 35 district 
induction coordinators, 178 mentors, and 179 inductees, as well as analysis of 
29 districts' written induction plans. Findings also reflect data from the 
follow-up survey. 

1. The majority of rural districts spend more than $1500 on 
their induction plans annually, 

2. The majority of rural districts have less than 300 teachers 
on their staffs . 

3. Rural districts use building induction teams as the main unit 
for carrying out a district's TIP. 

4. Rural districts will waive portions of a TIP for teachers 
but the basis on which the waiver will be granted, and the 
documentation which will be required are not clearly explained 
in districts' written plans. 

5. Principals are a key component in the success of a district's 
TIP. 

6. Over 60 percent of the rural districts reported having only 
5-10 trained mentors available to work with inductees. 

7. Over 90 percent cf the rural mentors are white Caucasian, 
over 30 years of age and are full-time classroom teachers. 

8. Over 70 percent of the rural mentors have taught for more than 
12 years and 67 percent have a master's or a master's plus. 

9. Mentors receive less than a 25 percent reduction in t^.aching 
load, typically work with one inductee, and over 50 percent 
receive no compensation for their mentoring. 



10. Induction coordinators and mentors disagree on the need for 
training of mentors. 

11. Sixty-six percent of the mentors have taken academic course- 
work in the last four years. 

12. Less than 25 percent of the rural districts indicate in 
their written plans that mentor training is carried out, 

13, Mentors may have up to 23 different tasks or responsi- 
bilities to carry out. 

14, Seventy- two percent of mentors shared a common certifica- 
tion/teaching assignment with their inductees. 

15, Slightly over 50 percent of mentors report weekly contact 
with their inductees. 

16, Forty- three percent of the mentors do no direct classroom 
observation of their inductees' teaching. 

17, Sixty- four percent of mentors receive no released time for 
conferences with their inductees. 

18. Only 18 percent of the mentors share results of their classroom 
observations with the administration. 

19. Mentors perceive themselves as peer coaches. 

20. Only 8 percent of the mentors held a supervisory or administra- 
tive certificate and only 35 percent had been lead teachers, 

21, Rural mentors typically work in schools with less than 40 
faculty. 

22, The average number of inductees hired by rural districts 
during 1989-90 was 4. 

23. Inductees tend to be white Caucasian females, 26 years or 
older, and possess a bachelor's degree but 21 percent of 



the population had a master's or higher and 36 percent were 
36 or older. 

Fifty percent of the inductees had prior teaching experience. 
More Inductees appeared at the high school level (7-12) than 
at the elementary level. 

The content of needs assessment instruments varies widely from 
district to district while the design of the assessments show 
marked similarities . 

Rural inductees are not likely to receive information about 
cultural differences. 

Over 60 percent of rural inductees report having access to 
a professional library of materials and resources. 
Over 70 percent of inductees report having opportunities to 
observe peers in teaching situations. 

Over "SO percent of inductees report that released time tor 
conferences with mentors was not available. 
Only 45 percent of inductees report having their mentors 
observe their classroom teaching. 

Only six percent of the district induction plans include a 
role for higher education. 

No district induction plans showed involvement by the 
community. 

Inductees and mentors show close agreement on strengths and 
weaknesses of district TlPs, but show less agreement with strengtl 
and weaknesses identifie^l by district coordinators. 
Comprehensive evaluation of tho effectiveness of induction plans 
appears to be lacking in many rural districts. 
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The state guidelines for developing and implementing TIP plans provide for 
the identification of a district induction cooralnator, induction councils for 
the district and for each school building, mentors, and inductees. Each of these 
will be examined in the following discussion. The data reported in this section 
are drawn from the self - reporting surveys and from the submitted TIP plans. 
(Note: in some cases, selected questions were not answered by all respondents; 
hence tallies may not always indicate 100 percent.) 

Of the thirty-nine districts reporting, 40 percent had more than 1800 
students enrolled, 28 percent had enrollments between 1,000-1,400 and 11 percent 
report student enrollment from 600-1,000. In terms of teaching staff, 60 percent 
of the districts reported having between 100-150 teachers, 22 percent reported 
teaching staff of over 150 hut. only 1 district reported a teaching staff of moro 
than 300. In terms of number of inductees, 28 percent of the districts had 1-2 
inductees, 22 percent reported 3-5, 20 percent had 6-8 and 22 percent reported 
9 or more. The average was 4. The total number of inductees handled by the 
districts since their induction plans began is shown in Table 1. 

Table 1 

Total Inductee Population Served Since 
Rural District Induction Plans Implemented 
(N » 30 districts) 



Elementary 102 

Secondary 131 

Other _jJ3 

Total: 246 
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To work with induclee.R, 65 porcumt of the districts reported havinj^, 3-10 
trained mentors, 5 percent had 11-15, another 5 percent had 16-24, 2 pcrccMit had 
25-30 while only one district indicated over 30 mentors were available. Forty- 
eight percent of the districts reported that carrying out their TIP plans 
involved a cost of over $1500 while 11 percent of the districts indicated they 
spend less than $100 on the program. 

As might be expected, each superintendent has the overall responsibility 
for seeing that an approved TIP is in place in his or her district. State 
guidelines (PDE 1987, 1990) call for the superintendent to select an induction 
coordinator, to form induction/building councils and to assume overall 
responsibility for the development of an induction plan. Among the duties 
expected of the superintendent, as documented in 29 districts' written plans, are 
the following: 

1. Oversee continuing development of district plan. 

2. Establish induction program files in district office. 

3. Direct initial induction orientation to district facilities 
and functions. 

h. Submit reports to PDE. 

5. Review inductee progress and certify completion of process. 

6. Send letters soliciting volunteers as support teachers. 

7. Select support teachers. 

8. Conduct periodic meetings of district and/or building teams. 

9. Oversee evaluation of program and make changes as appropriate. 

10. See that inductees and support teacher.^ receive approprinto 
recognition . 

11. Keep on file names of those who complete induction program. 
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Iy\duccion Coordinators 

In some districts, an Indue t:lon coordinator apart from the superintendent 
Is appointed to monitor the operation of the district's TIP; in thr* other 
districts, thi3 superintendent serves in this capacity. Regardless of who serves 
as coordinator, that individual will typically be male (83 percent vs 17 per- 
cent female), will be a white Caucasian over 45 years of age (60 percent vs 40 
percent) and all will have a master's degree. In terms of their longevity in the 
coordinator position, no clear pattern emerges; 22 percent report being in the 
position for one year or less, 37 percent have had two years of experience, 25 
percent have had three years and 14 percent reported more than three. None of 
the coordinators received released time for their TIP responsibilities. 

An examination of the 29 written TIP plans suggests that no real consensus 
exists about what the coordinator may be asked to do. In some plans, there is 
little or no attention given to identifying specific duties; however, in those 
with specified duties, the following appear most frequently: 

1» Evaluate and revise induction program annually. 

2, Conduct meetings with support admiiiistrators , 
mentor teachers and inductees. 

3, Organize and orient induction teams » 

4, Call meetings of induction council. 

Induction Councils 

PDE guidelines (1987, 1990) call for the creation of induction councils but 
do not specify that there must be a district council and a building council. 
However, in all 29 written plans used as a basis for this study, both district 
and building induction councils are indicated. 
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District Councils. As might be expected, the membership of these councils 
varies from district to district, but all district councils include the elemen- 
tary and high school principals, middle school principal if appropriate, the 
superintendent, and the district coordinator (if different from the superinten- 
dent); at least one classroom teacher from each level, elementary through 
secondary, is a council member. The number of teachers on the council varies, 
however, from a low of one from each level to three or four from each of the 
levels. In cases where the district council may also double as the building 
council, inductees are included in the membership. Others who might be included 
in the membership but who appear very infrequently in the plans are teacher 
education association representatives , assistant principals , and department heads 
or lead teachers. Although state guidelines suggest including in the membership 
representatives from higher education and the community, only 2 districts (6 
percent) report having higher education representation and no districts show any 
involvement by the community. 

Of those councils indicating the frequency of their meetings, 6 reported 
meeting twice a year, 2 met three times a year, and one met quarterly. Their 
responsibilities, for the most part, parallel those in the 1990 PDE Guidelines 
and can be summarized as follows: 

1. Serve as overall advisory group for the induction plan. 

2. Serve as a clearinghouse of ideas for mentor teachers and 
inductees . 

3. Approve any modifications and/or revisions in the TIP plan 
prior to approval by superintendent and/or school board. 

A, Evaluate the TIP and recommend improvements on an annual 
basis . 

5. Waive portions of induction program upon petition by the 
inductee . 

1 1 
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I Building Councils. All 29 districts submitting written plans had building 

^ level councils although these are not mandated in PDE Guidelines. In one or two 

• cases, the district and building councils were one unit because of the smallness 
I of the district. Typically, the building councils or building induction teams, 

as they are more commonly called in the written plans, consisted of the building 
1 principal, one or more inductees, one or more mentors, and support people such 

^ as school psychologist, curriculum coordinators, or special programs personnel 

* who could be called upon needed. One district, however, included all building 
i personnel, including janitorial and cafeteria workers, on the building team. 

Building teams met at least twice a year, with three districts' plans indicating 

■ they met monthly. 

The responsibilities of these teams tend to parallel those of the district 
m r.uncil but also include some more specific tasks: 

■ 1. Assist the inductee in meeting goals/objectives of the TIP plan. 

2. Coordinate appropriate inservice programs for inductees as 
1^ determined by their needs assessments. 

" 3. Orient faculty to the TIP plan. 

■ 4. Orient inductee to building level management functions and support 
M services. 

M 5. Individualize the induction process to meet the needs of 
H inductees . 

^ 6. Evaluate building programs and provide reports to the district 
I council. 

7. Waive portions of the induction plan for those professional 

■ employees showing evidence of prior experience or knowledge In 
B those areas. 

■ Although distr Lc t' councils nnd building teams are portrayed as having 
different roles in the induction process, there appears to be a division on 

■ whether the building toams or the dlst.rlct councils should be the agent to 

r o 
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determine if any portions of the TIP should be waived for an inductee. None of 
the written plans provided any indication of how the appeal process might work 
or what documentation an inductee might have to produce to have a waiver 
approved. The PDE guidelines make no mention of waivers for the TIP. 

Principal's Role. A key to the success of individual building teams 
working effectively is the role which the principal accepts and plays. In most 
of the written induction plans, the principal's responsibilities were at least 
alluded to and in a number of cases made quite specific. These responsibilitie."s , 
however, varied widely, offering no particular consistent pattern across 
districts. Among the responsibilities identified for the principal were the 
following (for a complete listing of responsibilities and their frequency, see 
Appendix B) : 

1. Orient inductee to building level management functions 
and support services 

2. Participate in support teacher selection and training 
while carrying out regular duties 

3. Update superintendent and/or induction coordinator of 
program progress throughout year 

4. Implement induction program elements within building 

5. Monitor mentor- inductee relationships 

6. Participate in training sessions(s) with coordinator to discuss 
induction program and training model for support teachers 

7. Orient building faculty to induction program 

8. Suggest changes in program when appropriate 

9. Provide release time for mentor to observe inductees 

10. Serve as information conduit to support teachers for 
district written policies and procedures 
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III. MENTORS 

The role of the mentor, or support teacher, is crucial to the success of any 
assistance program for beginning teachers (Bey and Holmes, 1990), PDE (1990) 
guidelines on the selection and use of mentors Indicate that mentors should be 
certified, recognized by their peers as outstanding teachers, and have at least 
one year of teaching experience in the district. In addition, mentors should be 
qualified for their roles either by previous training or by receiving appropriate 
training. 

Rural Mentor Characteristics. In this study, 179 mentors responded to a 
survey that addressed their own background as well as the activities they engaged 
in as mentors. Of the survey population, 58 percent were female, 42 percent male 
and all but 3 percent were white Caucasian (2 Hispanics and 2 American Indians 
also appeared in the mentor population). Sixty-four percent of the mentors were 
between the ages of 31-46, 21 percent between 47-53, and 5 percent wero 54 or 
older; only 7 percent of the mentors were between the ages of 24-30. As might 
be expected from these percentages, a large number of the mentors had consid- 
erable teaching experience (76 percent over 12 years; 15 percent 9-12 years; 6 
percent 6-8 years; and only 5 percent 1-5 years). This experience also showed in 
the percentage of mentors having a master's degree or higher: 32 percent had a 
master's; 35 percent had a master's plus additional credits. 

Only 7 percent of the mentors were not classroom teachers and 93 percent 
of the mentors were full-time teachers. Their teaching assignments varied, with 
20 percent at the K-3 level, 16 percent at grades 1-6 and 55 percent in grades 
7-12. The number of tefichers in the mentors' schools varied, with 10 percent 
reporting working with faculty of no more than 15, while 32 percent of the 
mentors indicated their teaching faculty numbered over 40. The majority of 
mentors (70 percent) are selected by administrators. This method was verified 
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I In all of the 29 written induction plans as well. Other means of selection, 

I according to the respondents, include volunteering (7 percent) or a combination 

of volunteering and being selected. In one instance, a mentor reported being 
I selected through the results of an objective test. Only 35 percent of the 

mentors had been lead teachers and only 8 percent held a supervisory or 
I administrative certificate. 

I All of the 29 written induction plans submitted for this study devoted a 

section to identifying the characteristics of teachers who could qualify for 

I becoming mentors. Ajnong the most frequently cited characteristics arp. those 

listed below (for a complete listing of characteristics and their frequency of 

I appearance in district criteria, see Appendix C) : 

g 1, Chosen by Superintendent 

■ 2. Recognized by peers 

I 3. Participates voluntarily 

4. Possesses tenure 

I 5. Possesses Instructional II Certificate 

^ 6. Exhibits enthusiasm and positive attitude 

' 7. Possesses good organizational skills 

I 8, Has appropriate teaching assigiiment 

P (grade , subject, level) 

m 9, Possesses good classroom management skills 

10. Works well with students and adults 

■ 06cAl (1990) suggests that mentor/inductee relationships are enhanced if 
^ the mentor has the same teaching assignment/certification as the inductee. 

Forty- one percent of the written plans indicated this as a qualification for 
I selection as a mentor; 72 percent of the mentors indicated that they share a 

common certification/teaching assignment with their inductees. 

I erlc 
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In reporting on their working conditions, all mentors indicated that they 
received less than a 25 percent reduction in their teaching load; 9h percent 
reported working with only 1 inductee while 6 percent reported working with 2-3 
inductees. Only 64 percent receive extra compensation for working as mentors; 
4 percent reported receiving released time in lieu of monetary compensation. 
Actual monetary compensation appears to vary greatly, ranging from a low of $150. 
to a high of $700. See Table 2. 



Table 2 

Mentor Monetary Compensation 
(N - 19 Districts) 



$150 
$200 
$300 
$400 
$500 
$504 
$530 
$600 
$644 
$700 



In one case, conditions were applied to the monetary 
compensation restricting the recipient to using the 
stipend only on the following: (a) educational travel; 
(b) attendance at conventions; (c) classroom supplies. 
In cases where released time was provided, mentors might 
be released from homeroom and for one period a day (high 
school) or from bus duty and clerical duties (elementary) ; 
in all other instances, a mentor could receive an addi- 
tional three non-accumulated personal days. 



Mentor Training. When queried about the training necessary for becoming 
a mentor, 69 percent indicated that they did not feel special training was 
necessary. District coordinators, however, reported that one of the weaknesses 
of the TIP in their districts was the lack of training for mentors. In fact, 78 
percent of the mentors indicated that they had received no special training. In 
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terms of their own regular professional development, 39 percent of the mentors 
reported that they had not taken any academic coursework for more than four years 
while 22 percent indicated they had taken at least one course in the last year 
and 38 percent had taken some coursework in the last four years. Of those 
mentors who did receive training, 36 percent found the training not to be useful, 
while 50 percent thought their training was somewhat useful. 

Less than 25 percent of the district written induction plans acknowledged 
the need for trainins of mentors. Those districts which did include a descrip- 
tion of their training programs did not show any pattern of consistency in terms 
of the topics or skills that might form the basis of m«^ntor training. Among the 
topics most often identified by the districts are the following (for a complete 
listing, see Appendix D) : 



a. 


Classroom management 


b. 


Effective teaching strategies 


c . 


Philosophy of district and/or school 


d. 


Knowledge of curriculum 


e . 


Communication skills 


f , 


Concerns of new teachers 




Conferencing skills 


h. 


Effective teaching components 



Mentor Responsibilities. Mentors can anticipate that their work with 
inductees will involve a variety of experiences (Newcombe , 1988). A survey of 
the written induction plans identified 23 possible tasks or responsibilities for 
mentors. Among the most frequently mentioned are the following (For a listing 
of aJl 23, see Appendix E) : 
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a. Holds meetings with inductee 

b. Establishes a positive, professional rapport with 
assigned inductee 

c. Serves as resource person on all inservice topics 
within realm of expertise 

d. Formally meets with inductees before, after, or during 
school to discuss induction related topics 

e. Participates in training session(s) with district 
coordinators to discuss induction plan goals and activities 

f. Observes inductees teaching in their regular classroom setting 

g. Keeps a log of all meetings 

h. Participates in evaluation of induction program and makes 
suggestions for iroprovrments 

i. Serves as a role model and professional support person to 
help inductees in all aspects of adjustment to their new 
teaching positions 

j . Arranges classroom observations for inductee to observe 
other teachers, including mentor 

k. Assists in development of individualized induction plan 
with inductee based on self -assessment results 

From district to district some noticeable differences appear in the amount 

of time mentors are expected to devote to working with their inductees. For 

« 

example, there seems to be no pattern in terms of how often mentor and inductee 
meet to discuss progress, questions, etc. Fifty-seven percent indicate they meet 
weekly with their inductees, 29 percent meet monthly, 6 percent meet once a 
quarter and 3 percent once a quarter; one mentor reported meeting only once a 
year with an inductee. The written plans also tend to offer a smorgasbord of 
approaches to direct contact between mentor and inductee: 

a. Weekly for first 3 months and then bi-weekly 

b. Weekly throughout year 

c. Monthly 
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d. Bi-monthly 

e. Bi-weekly 

f. Twice weekly for weeks l-'i; once a week for weeks 
4-18; bi-weekly for weeks 19-36 

g. Weekly during first semester 

h. Weekly for first three months 

i. Weekly during first month of school; twice a month 
until Thanksgiving; monthly thereafter 

j. Weekly first month; bi-weekly second month; 
monthly rest of year 

k. Weekly first month; monthly for remainder of year 

1. 40 quality hours a year 

In addition to requiring mentors to meet with their inductees on a regular 
basis, at least 41 percent of the written plans indicate that mentors are to 
conduct regular classroom observations of inductees' teaching. Apparently this 
is a practice which some mentors follow (42 percent) while others (43 percent) 
indicate they do no observations. In fact, 71 percent reported that they had no 
regular schedule for classroom observations of their inductees. Some of the 
reason for this disparity may be found in the fact that 54 percent of the mentors 
report that they receive no released time for conferences with inductees. The 
written plans, again, reveal a variety of expectations in terms of classroom 
observation : 

a. Quarterly 

b. Four in first three months and then two for 
remainder of year 

c. Weekly during first month of school; twice a 
month until Thanksgiving; monthly thereafter 

d. At least 8 visits a year 
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e , 



Three during first month; two the second month 
and then once a month for remainder of year 



f , 



Twice each semester for half-day each time 



Three in first three months; three for remainder 
of year 



h. 



Twice during the year 



i. 



Once a marking period 



Results of classroom observations are not shared on a regular basis with 
the school administration according to 42 percent of the mentors; however, 18 
percent indicated that they did share such results; 32 percent of the sample did 
not respond to this question. 

Another responsibility for mentors, noted in 27 percent of the written 
plans, is to arrange classroom observations for inductees during which the 
inductees can observe other teachers, including the mentor, in actual teaching 
situations. Again, there seemed to be no consistent pattern in terms of the 
frequency with which this would be done; four districts specified that such 
observations should take place but offered no guidance on the number; other 
districts ranged from a high cf eight visits during the year to one quarterly. 

In the needs assessments given to inductees, a variety of topics are 
ideuLified for which inductees are to indicate whether they feel a need for 
further training or information. To determine to what extent mentors might be 
addrfissing issues from these needs assessments, five topics were selected on a 
random basis and mentors were asked to indicate if they provided training and/or 
information on these; for all five, over 50 percent of the mentors indicated they 
addressed the topics. For the range of percentages, consult Table 3 below. 



Table 3 



Mentor Response to 
Training/Information Needs of Inductees 



Classroom Management Techniques 



75 percent 



District resources- - library , 
professional materials, audio visual 



61 i^ercent 



Information about district policies, 
student population, etc. 



78 percent 



Parent/teacher conferences 



55 percent 



Instructional approaches to 
accommodate varied learning styles 
of students 



55 percent 



Other areas less frequently mentioned by mentors included information about 
handling discipline problems, grading, clerical duties such as filling out forms, 
budgeting, finding teaching resources, etc. 

Mentor/Inductee Relationships. Although the amount of contact between 
mentors and inductees seems to vary widely from district to district, there would 
be little question that the relationship that develops between the two is a 
significant component in the success or failure of the TIP. When queried about 
how they viewed their relationship with inductees, 65 percent of the mentors 
characterized it as "informal," 29 percent called it "supportive," while only 2 
percent labeled it "formal." As far as their roles in the TIP, 95 percent of the 
mentors saw themselves as peer coaches, 4 percent as supervisors and only 1 
percent as evaluators. In reflecting upon wiiether they would repeat their roles 
as mentors with other new teachers, 89 percent would serve again. In terms of 
ranking their district's program on a scalt' of 1 to 5, with five being highest, 
for its effectiveness in assisting inductees, U2 percent of the mentors ranked 





their programs with a 4 or 5, while 55 percent ranked them at a 3 or below. See 
Table 4 for the specific distribution of rankings: 

Table 4 

Mentors' Level of Satisfaction with TIP 



1 


3 


percent 


2 


n 


percent 


3 


40 


percent 


4 


30 


percent 


5 


12 


percent 



In assessing the weaknesses of their districts' TIP, mentors offered a 
variety of insights and suggestions. Most of the criticisms seemed to fall under 
six basic headings. These are addressed in the order of frequency with which 
they were mentioned by mentors. 

Time. Mentors repeatedly commented on the lack of time to carry out their 
duties. They found thaf: their schedules were often incompatible with those of 
their inductees, that not infrequently they found themselves at a considerable 
distance from where their inductee was located (in some cases, inductee and 
mentor were not even in the same building and if they were, they were on 
different: floors). The majority of mentors reported that they did not receive 
any released time to meet with thcit inductees, observe their classes, conduct 
follow-up conferences, etc. 

Training . Although mentor training was mentioned less often, it still 
figured prominently in mentors' assessments. In many instances, mentors 
complained of inadequate explanations of their roles, no support system for 
mentors when they had questions or problems, and, in general, an assumption that 
once a mentor and inductee were identified, Little else had to be done. Mentor.^ 
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were not specific in terms of what training they felt might be helpful but 
clearly there was a sense that districts were not preparing mentors adequately 
for what mentors found themselves having to do. 

Expectations . Accompanying the comments about lack of training were 
equally frequent comments about the vagueness of districts' expectations for the 
program as a whole. Mentors requested that more time be given to explaining the 
purpose of the program, that guidelines for the various expected activities be 
provided and that, in general, a stronger orientation to the entire induction 
process be provided for mentors and inductees. 

Program Organization . Mentors frequently cited the lack of planning that 
appeared to have guno into the orientations and meetings held prior to the school 
year; they commented on the absence of consistency in terras of expectations, 
timelines, and follow-up. In fact, most often cited in this category was the 
absence of follow-up in terms of meet.^'ngs or further instructions for mentors 
after the initial meeting prior to school. 

Flexibility. A number of mentors commented on the fact that districts' TIP 
were not sufficiently flexible to accommodate a variety of special populations. 
For example, mentors in areas such as courseling, music, art, physical education 
etc., reported that district materials axA inservice did not seem to reflect the 
needs of inductees in these areas. Also cited was the lack of provision for 
teachers hired after the beginning of the school year; many of them never 
received orientation to districts' TIP and mentors and inductees often had little 
contact. A third population identified by mentors was the experienced teacher 
new to the district. Most districts' plans appear to be directed to the 
beginning teacher and do not adequately consider the needs of the experienced 
teacher. Mentors suggested that such teachers might need only an orientation and 
not a full mentorship. 
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Materials . Mentors expressed dissatisfaction with materials supplied for 
them. In some cases, materials were quickly outdated; others were considered 
unnecessarily lengthy and inappropriate for the audience. Mentors also felt that 
'the paperwork required for the program often was too cumbersome. In some cases 
forms were provided but no information on how they should be used. 

Although mentors felt strongly that improvements could be made in their 
districts' plans and procedures, they felt equally strongly that their districts' 
TIPs had some definite strengths. 

Support System . Mentors overwhelmingly cited as a strength of the program 
the support it provided for inductees. They liked that they could be confidantes 
for the inductee, that there could be a close one-to-one relationship, that they 
were not cast in the role of evaluators, and that they could ease the pressure 
usually felt by a beginning teacher. Also cited was the matching of mentor and 
inductee; mentors felt strongly that a close match between grade level and 
content assignment as well as physical proximity was essential. 

Collegiality . Mentors also liked the fact tha he program promoted 
interaction between inductees and other teachers. Classroom observations of 
peers, opportunities for common inservice opportunities, and being involved in 
a team effort were often cited as means for promoting a "good feeling" among 
r.taff . 

Information . The organization and information provided by districts' TIP 
were cited as positive factors. Mentors felt that because the program did have 
some expectations, time-lines, and opportunities for increasing inductees' 
knowledge and training, the effect on inductees was a positive one. 

Overall, mentors showed a reasonable level of sat is "^action with their 
district's induction process, kl percent rating it at a 4 or 5 level but 52 
percent could rate it no higher than a 3, suggesting that from the mentors' point 
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of view, districts could definitely strengthen a number of elements in their 
plans and ought to be consulting mentors on a more regular basis about ways to 
make the program more effective. 

IV, INDUCTEES 

Teaching is one of the few professions where the beginner is assumed to 
have as many skills and as much knowledge as the experienced teacher. In recent 
years, a large body of research has suggested that such assumptions need to be 
challenged and that beginning teachers should be provided assistance as they make 
the transition from preparation to application. As Huling-Austin and others 
(1989) suggest: 

Newly licensed teachers are prepared to begin to teach, but 
they are not thoroughly proficient. They are also not ready 
to fine-tune their competence without assistance and support, 
A complete conception and a realistic awareness of being a 
teacher cannot be gained entirely, simulated exactly, or 
.aderstood sufficiently in preservlce training, (p. ?) , 

Rural Inductee Characteristics. In this study, 178 inductees responded to 
a survey that addressed their own background as well as the activities they 
engaged in as part of their participation in their districts' TIP, Of the survey 
population, 35 percent were male, 65 percent female and 93 percent were white 
Caucasian (1 American Indian, 1 Asian, 1 Black, and 2 Hispanic made up the 
balance of the population). Sixty-two percent of the inductees were 26 years of 
age or older, with 5 percent being over 45 and 31 percent appearing in the range 
of 36-45; only 38 percent of the inductees were under 25. 

As might be expected with an inductee population, the largest percentage 
of inductees (78 percent) had only a bachelor's degree hut 16 percent reported 
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having a roaster's and 5 percent reported a master's plus. In Pennsylvania, the 
Instructional I certificate is issued to most beginning teachers, and 85 percent 
of the inductees reported they possessed this certificate; 11 percent, however, 
reported holding other kinds of unspecified certification and 3 of the inductees 
indicated they were holding emergency certificates. 

In terras of prior teaching experience, one raight expect to find that 
inductees would indicate no prior experience but the inductee population was 
evenly divided between those who did and those who did not. Of those inductees 
having prior teaching experience, 3 percent reported having between 1-3 years of 
prior experience, 12 percent reported 4-6 years, and 12 percent indicated more 
than 6 years of prior experience. (See Pesek, 1990 regarding recruitment 
practices in rural Pennsylvania districts.) The teaching assignments of the 
inductee population was heavily weighted toward grades 7-12 (67 percent) vs K-6 
(33 percent). See Table 5 below for certification areas represented at the 
secondary level. 

Table b 



Inductee Areas of Certification 
at Secondary Level 



Ierlc 



Accounting and Data Processing 


2 


Art 


1 


Biology/Life Science 


9 


Business Education 


5 


Chemistry 


5 


English 


10 


French/Spanish 


4 


General Science 


2 


German 


2 


Guidance 


1 


Health/Physical Education 


4 


History 


2 


Home Economics 


3 


Industrial Arts/Tech. Ed 


4 


Library Science 


2 


Mathematics 


16 


Music 


9 


Reading 


5 


Social Studies 


7 


Special Education 


7 


TOTAL; 


100 
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These self - reported characteristics tend to match fairly well with th.e 
inductee characteristics outlined in districts' written induction plans. As 
might be expected, inductees were most commonly defined by the districts as those 
individuals new to teaching; however, 17 of the 29 written plans also included 
in their inductee classification, teachers new to the district and 10 included 
a provision for long term substitutes to be included in the TIP. One district 
reported that it required all current staff moving within the district from 
building to building or from one level to another to participate in the TIP. The 
provision for teachers new to the district may help to explain the 27 percent of 
survey inductees who indicated they had one or more years of prior experience. 

Inductee Responsibilities. Although inductees receive assistance in a 
district's TIP, they also have some responsibilities to meet. The written 
district plans did not show a consistent pattern in terms of what the expecta- 
tions might be for inductees but the following list of responsibilities are 
most often cited in district plans (For a complete listing and order of 
frequency, see Appendix F) : 

a. Meet on regularly scheduled basis with mentor teacher 
and/or support administrator 

b. Participate in training session with coordinators to 
discuss induction plan goals and activities 

c. Keep Journal or log detailing experiences during 
induction year 

d. Participate in group and individual inservice training 
sessions focusing on areas of emphasis taken from 
needs assessment 

e. Evaluate induction program experience and make 
suggestions for improvement 

f . Complete induction process successfully 
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g. Establish positive working relationship with mentor 

h. Visit other classrooms wilhin subject area to observe 
other teaching techniques and programs 

Inductee Needs Assessment. PDE guidelines (1987, 1990) ask districts to 
provide information in their written plans about how the districts intend to 
determine the educational development needs of their inductees. The districts 
are asked to provide, if possible, a copy of the needs assessment instruments 
they expect to use in this process. Twenty-eight of the twenty-nine written 
induction plans examined for this study contained needs assessment information 
or forms. 

The majority of the needs assessment instruments followed a similar d^^sign; 
inductees were asked to assess themselves in tei \s of what they perceived to be 
their level of need in learning more about a given topic. In most of the instru- 
ments, inductees had a choice of indicating minimal need, moderate need, or 
strong need. In a limited number of assessment instruments, however, inductees 
were provided a series of statements and asked to indicate either their agreement 
or disagreement with the information or to indicate if a statement was true or 
false. (See Appendix G for a sample of this kind of instrument.) 

Most of the assessment ins trujnents grouped items under headings such as 
effective classroom management, school community relations, etc. In many cases 
these headings appeared to echo those appearing in both the 1987 and 1990 PDE 
guidelines. Surprisingly, however, there was no real consensus among the 
instruments on topics to be listed. The three or four most frequently mentioned 
topics under general headings appear below (for a full listing and their 
frequency of appearance, see Appendix H) : 
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Effective Classroom Management 



a. Time Management 

b. Lesson Plan Development 

c. Short/Long Range Planning 

Discipline 

a. Assertive Discipline 

b. Behavior Modification 

c. Cantor Classroom Discipline 

Instructional Delivery Systems 

a. Drill and Practice 

b. Group Investigation 

c. Teaching New Materials 

d. Checking for Understanding 

Curriculum 

a. Subject Area Knowledge 

b. Curriculum Integration 

c. Evaluation of Student Learning 

Instructional Processes 

a. Learning Styles/Theory 

b. Ability Range Adaptation/Teaching to 
Individual Needs 

c. Student Motivation 

Direct Instruction 

a. Questioning/Discussion Strategies 

b. Demonstration 

c. Lecture 

Indirect Instruction 

a. Diagnostic Testing 

b . Manipulatives/Games 

c . Supplemental Instructional Materials 
School Community Relations 

a. Involving Parents in School and Student Development 

b. Communicating Student Achievement/Problems 

c. Developing Effective Home Education 

d. Developing Parent Support Groups 

e. Identifying and Using School-Business Partnerships 
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Professional Education 



b. 



d. 



c . 



New Trends In Teaching Gifted/Handicapped 
Conferencing Skills 
School Climate Research 
At-risk Students 



Personal Needs 



b. 



Coping with Stress 
Career 

Development of Leadership Skills 



District/Building Information 



b. 



d. 



e . 



Building Duties 
Building Procedures 
Contract 
Job Benefits 
Staff Evaluation 



Inductee Training. Each district provides an orientation for its 
inductees; the scope and duration of the orientation varies widely, and written 
plans, with few exceptions, were quite vague in terras of when the orientation 
would occur and how much information would be presented. Five districts, for 
example, reported providing a two-day meeting for inductees prior to school 
opening, while three reported a one-day meeting. Others provided no information 
on this matter. Among the topics or activities most frequently identified for 
such orientations were the following (for a complete listing, see Appendix I): 

a. Philosophy and structure of district 

b. Meeting with support/mentor teachers 

c. Fringe benefits, employee rights 

d. Standard classroom procedures and school rules/duties 

e. Building and employee handbooks 

f. Completion of needs assessment questionnaire 

g. Support services 
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h. Goals of induction program, induction team roles and the 
on- going logistics for the induction program 

i. On-site visit to school assignment 

Other districts offered lists of information that should be given to 
inductees but offered no indication when such information should be made 
available, other tiian sometimes specifying who should provide the information- - 
principal, superintendent, mentor, etc. A few districts did have very detailed 
time -lines showing the activities for the year and the focus of various meetings. 
A review of the information to be provided and its presentation in the written 
plans suggests little rationale, however, for why certain topics are presented 
or the order in which they are presented. In fact, a number of the plans, 
although they had inductee needs assessment instruments, clearly had gone ahead 
and scheduled the topics they believed inductees would need to have help on 
without any indication that the results of the inductees' needs assessment would 
have an impact on their planning. 

PDE (1990) asks districts to describe how they would include the research 
on effective teaching to cover the following topics: 

a. Effective classroom management 

b. Instructional delivery techniques 

c. Tchool/community relations 

d. Professional communications 

To determine how inductees perceived the effectiveness of their districts' 
efforts in provldirj^ information/training related to these areas and others, 
inductees were asked to indicate whether their districts' induction process 
addressed certain items. The topics were taken from the Schultz study (1988). 
See Table 6 ; percentages from the Schultz survey are included for comparison 
purposes. 
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Table 6 

Topics Addressed by DistrictB' TIP 



a. Inatruction on effectives use 
of instruct ioneil time 

b. Instruction concerning effective 
use of phyaical space provided 
in classroom or work area 

c. Background Information concerning 
the school and students in the 
geographic area 

d. Information /training in use of 
affirmative discipline techniques 

e. Classroon techniques designed to 
accommodate the different learning 
styles of students 



h. Information/training on alternative 
methods of classroom instruction 
techniques such as peer teaching, 
grouping, individualizing, student 
teams, etc. 

i. Methods for involving the family 
in school activities 

j. Information pertaining to 
cultural differences 

k. Instruction on conducting profes- 
sional conferences with parents 

1. Methods for getting home and 
school jointly involved in 
students ' academic life 

m. Opportunities to discuss 

professional issues with peers 
on a regular basis 

n. Provision of a professional library 
with up-to-date teaching literature 
methods, research, etc. 

o. Opportunities to observe 

colleagues , including mentor, 
in teaching situations 



Yes 

(If) 

127 



71 



150 



129 



108 



f. Information/ training on identifi- 
cation of at-risk students, students 
with learning problems, disabilities 
and other special needs 103 



Information/training on techniques 
to foster positive self-esteem 
in students and high expectations 
for each student 



127 



110 



72 



110 



129 



115 



127 



\ Schultz 

71 02% 

40 57% 

84 56% 

72 78% 

60 76% 

58 55% 



71 77% 



61 



40 



43 24 



62 



99 55 



72 



64 



72 



69% 



63% 



35% 



55% 



54% 



74% 



33% 



50% 



No % Schultz 

50 28 i8% 

106 59 43% 

28 16 34% 

48 27 22% 

68 38 24% 

73 41 45% 

49 27 23% 



66 



104 



133 



66 



60 



48 



37 31% 



58 



75 



37 



76 42 



45 25 



37% 



65% 



45% 



45% 



33 67% 



27 



50% 
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Inductee/Mentor Relationships. An effective working relationship between 
inductee and mentor is essential to the success of any TIP. Studies suggest that 
for the relationship to be an effective one, inductee and mentor need time to 
work together, conference about concerns, observe each other's teaching 
(Newcombe , 1988). In terms of having released time for discussions with their 
mentors, 47 percent indicated such time was available while 51 percent indicated 
such time was not available. In Schultz's survey, 53 percent indicated time was 
available; 47 percent said it was not. 

The variation in the frequency of such meetings in the rural districts is 
noticeable: 63 percent of the inductees met weekly with their mentors; 17 
percent of the inductees met monthly; 6 percent met once a semester (15 weeks); 
2 percent met once a year. This variation in frequency of contact between 
inductees and mentors is supported by the variation reflected in district plans 
and in reports from mentors. 

Although 72 percent of the inductees reported having opportunities to 
observe peers in teaching situations, only 45 percent indicated that their mentor 
observed the inductees' teaching. Of those inductees reporting that their 
mentors observed their teaching, 29 percent indicated that their mentors rated 
their teaching, while 69 percent reported that no rating was done. These 
percentages parallel those found in the Schultz study. 

Asked to rate the induction process in their district for its effectiveness 
in assisting them to become better teachers, 40 percent of the inductees gave the 
process a 4 or 5, while 55 percent ranked it at a 3 or lower on a scale of 1 to 
5, with 5 being the highest. See Table 7 below for specific distribution. 
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Table 7 



Inductee Perception of 
District TIP Effectiveness 



No response 


3 


percent 


±. 


Q 


pe L ceriL 


2 


17 


percent 


3 


29 


percent 


4 


28 


percent 


5 


12 


percent 



When asked to identify weaknesses of their districts' TIP, inductees' 
responses were startingly similar to those identified by mentors (see pages 
22-24) , 

Time . Inductees consistently identified the lack of time as one of the 
primary weaknesses in their districts' TIP. Many inductees indicated that they 
seldom saw their mentors, that time for conferences, classroom observations, 
feedback sessions, etc., was at a premium. As a result, inductees felt 
frustrated that although there was supposedly a system to assist them, no 
provisions were made to insure that sufficient time was provided for the system 
to work. Inductees also commented on the incompatibility of mentor/inductee 
scheduling, the lack of physical proximity to their mentors, and the absence of 
adequate time for orientation, Most frequently mentlom*d, however, wan Umt 
mentors did not spend time in inductees' classrooms observing and providing 
helpful feedback. 

Mentor Training. A frequently mentioned concern was the lack of training 
for mentors. Although inductees were not specific in what elements of training 
were absent, there was a consensus that mentors were not always well prepared for 
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providing the kind of assistance and feedback that inductees needed. Inductees 
reported that mentors seemed not to be fully aware of what their responsibilities 
were and that guidelines for mentoring seemed vague. Inductees also suggested 
that there was not as much accountability required of mentors as might be 
expected. As a result, mentoring practices and commitment often were inconsis- 
tent or completely lacking. 

Inservice. The picture of inservice for inductees was a blurred one. 
Inductees frequently cited the lack of information on district policies and 
procedures, the absence of attention to specific problem areas such as discipline 
and general classroom management strategies, the infrequency with which inservice 
was provided, and the absence of matching inductee needs with appropriate 
support . 

Program Organization. From the comments of inductees, one gets a general 
picture of TIPs which are not particularly well organized. Inductees suggested 
that meetings were not always well planned nor contained appropriate content, 
that opportunities for mentors to meet as a group and inductees to meet as a 
group to discuss common concerns were missing, that the timelines were not 
realistic, and that follow- through was often weak. Inductees also suggested a 
lack of consistency in interpretation of a district's plan among schools in a 
district. Inductees reported feeling a sense of isolation, often commenting that 
they nover saw or spoke with the district induction coordinator and that they 
seldom had contact with principals or superintendents in conjunction with the 
elements of the TIP. 

In citing strengths of their districts' induction plans, however, inductee 
assessments centered on the suppott and the information which the plans provided. 
In those two categories, their comments paralleled those of their mentors. 
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Su pport s Inductees clearly fel^ {.hat the TIP was a supportive program. 
Frequently cited as a strength was that the TIP took a good deal of the pressure 
off the beginning teacher, provided the inductee with a sense of belonging to a 
professional conununity and that it legitimized contact between inexperienced and 
experienced teachers. Inductees liked the vay the program promoted interaction 
with other faculty as well as the mentor. Inductees reported feeling more 
comfortable in talking with other faculty about problems and that the program 
made them feel they belonged in the district. 

Information . Inductees felt that they received useful information from 
their mentors and from the inservice efforts of their districts. They also cited 
feedback on their teaching as being a particularly valuable source of information 
which assisted them in becoming more effective teachers. Inductees also gave 
good marks to their induction programs for providing them with information about 
the school and community. Resources, such as a professional library, other 
teachers' materials, and district guidelines were cited as positive elements in 
the induction process. 

In general, then, inductees expressed appreciation for the sense of support 
which their districts provided through the TIP, but over 50 percent of them 
indicated less than an overwhelming vote of confidence in the quality of the 
program, suggesting that districts might do well to spend some time assessing 
their plans and inviting more feedback from the people most directly affected by 
the program. 

V. INDUCTION COORDINATORS' PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 
Just as inductees and mentors were asked to indicate the strengths and 
weaknesses of their districts' induction plans, induction coordinators had a 
similar opportuniLy. In identifying their programs' strengths, coordinators 
tended to look at program organization and mentoring. 
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Organization. Coordinators felt that, their districts' plans were well 
organized and realistic in their expectations. Coordinators also saw as a 
strength that the program was cooperatively planned and that it provided 
flexibility to meet the needs of individuals. Job descriptions, depth of 
content, and orientation were some of the other positive elements. 

Mentprs . An essential ingredient to the success of a district's plan was 
the role of the mentor. Coordinators tended to feel that mentors, on the whole, 
did a good job and that mentor access and availability were positive factors. 
The interaction which occurs between mentor and inductee, according to coordi- 
nators, provides a real sense of district support to the new teacher. 

When addressing the weaknesses of their districts' TIPs , coordinators 
tended to focus on constraints of time and on the mentoring process. 

lime. Coordinators clearly felt, as did both mentors and inductees, that 
one of the principal elements causing district plans to be ineffective was the 
lack of time; this problem manifests itself in shortages of released, tijue for 
mentors to observe inductees actually teaching, for conferencing, for allowing 
Inductees to visit either the -mentors' classrooms or peers to observe teaching 
styles and techniques. The lack of time for proper orientation and for carrying 
out inservice activities also was mentioned frequently. 

Mentorin g. Finding willing and capable mentors seemed to be a problem for 
a number of coordinators; factors cited related to this problem were saall 
stipends, absence of released time, and the lack of interest among experienced 
teachers; accompanying this concern was the difficulty of providing an 
appropriate match between mentor and inductee in terms of corresponding levels 
of teaching assignment, scheduling, and physical proximity. Also cited with 
considerable frequency was the .ib.sonc. of any real training for mentors. 
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Or ganization . 



Although coordinators often cited their programs' 



organization as a strength, a number of them also suggested that lack of 
organization was a problem ♦ Most frequently cited organizational problems were 
lack of formal inservice to meet the needs of meiitors and inductees, absence of 
appropriate anU consistent guidelines, absence of comprehensive evaluation, lack 
of separation between administrator and mentor evaluation, absence of appropriate 
timelines, and lack of mandated meetings and follow-up activities. 

On the whole, induction coordinators were much more positive about their 
districts' plans than either of the populations directly affected by the plan. 
Sixty percent of the coordinators rated their district's TIP at a 4 or higher 
while 37 percent rated it at a 3 or lower. 

VI. TIP EVALUATION, RECORD KEEPING AND RECOGNITION 
Evaluation Plaiis 

PDE guidelines call for each district to provide a descriptio;^ ;! 
evaluation procedures to be used in assessing the effectiveness of their VPr^. 
The PDE also suggested that districts include a copy of the instrument useo to 
evaluate the program. A review of the 29 written \nduction plans revealed that 
all districts had complied with the stipulation but with considerable variation 
in the specificity and comprehensiveness of the evaluation. 

By far the preferred method of evaluation was to provide the several 
populations affected by the TIP with a relatively open-ended questionnaire which 
typically contained such questions as the following: 

For Inductees: 

a. Did this program provide the support you needed? Explain. 

b. List ways in which the program may be improved. 
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c. Indicate the extent to which the following were achieved: 
(here would be a variety of topics such as parent/teacher com- 
munication, classroom management, Instructional processes, etc.) 

d. What was the most important/successful contribution made by 
your mentor? 

e. Other comments 
For Mentors: 

a. Were the inservice activities for teacher induction completed? 
b» What changes would you recoiiunend for the program? 

c. What advice would you offer to future mentors? 

d. Other comments 

For Principals/Administrators 

a. What changes would you recommend for next year's plan? 
o. Were induction program objectives met? To what extent? 
c* Other comments 

To these brief evaluations might, be added mentor and inductee logs , 
individual evaluations of inservice workshops, professional growth plans, and the 
results .f interviews. A number of plans also called for continuous assessment 
through the meetings of the induction councils, feedback from principals and 
mentors, etc. 

Record Keeping and Reco^.nition 

All districts are required to keep records of inductee participation in the 
program, since inductees are required to have completed an approved induction 
program betore they arc granted pcniinnent Pnnnsylvania certit ication. Super- 
intendents are required to file PDK Form 4^)11 when each professional employee 
applies for such certification. District personnel offices usually are charged 
with keeping a record of induction coiiipletiou. Inductees are supposed to receive 
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official recognition from the school dLstrlct when they complete the district's 
induction program. 

In addition to keeping on file the names of those teachers completing the 
induction process, a limited number of districts choose to provide more official 
means of recognition by holding a dinner or social function at which inductees 
and their mentors are recognized and prespnted with plnques or certificates 
indicating their successful completion of the program. Appropriate newspaper and 
other media coverage usually accompany the event. 

VII. RECOMMENDATIONS AND DISCUSSION 
The following recommendations are based upon the data collected in this 
study. They are meant only to suggest key areas where school districts might 
want to direct their efforts to strengthen their induction plans. 

1. MENTOR TRAINING SHOULD BE A KEY COMPONENT IN ANY INDUCTION PLAN AND 
DISTRICTS SHOULD SET ASIDE SUFFICIENT TIME FOR SUCH TRAINING TO TAKE 
PLACE. 

Seventy-nine percent of the mentors responding in this study indicated that 
they had no training a,s mentors even though .he PDE guidelines clearly state that 
mentors should be qualified by previous training or by receiving such training. 
Only 35 percent of the mentors had been lead teachers and only 8 percent held 
supervisory certificates. Those individuals who had been trained as lead 
teachers might well have received training which would prove helpful as a mentor, 
but It is clear that the majority of mentors probably receive little or no 
preparation for their role. District induction coordinators and inductees also 
citcul the lack of mt>ntor training as one of the major weaknesses in their 
district.s ' pi ans . 
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The assumption has often been made that if one is a succe.^i- Lul teacher then 
correspondingly one should be a successful montoj-. Bey (1990) suggests that this 
view is inappropriate in situatlt»Uo wher^i menro'^Vn^rj has become a standardized and 
required practice. Informal \,\<^r.' i'. ;^ ha>> been in existence for years and has 
commonly existed in -.h* iv/i:rii of experienced teachers passing on their knowledge 
and wisdom to new teachers. But the current emphasis on mentoring involves a 
greater responsibility, namely increasing the number of teachers retained in the 
profession and providing for new teacher improvement. 

What should mentors know? Bey (1990) suggests the following five areas 
which form a significant, knowledge base for mentor teachers: 

A. The Mentoring Process (Including concept and purpose of mentoring, 
roles and responsibilities of mentors; phases of mentoring re- 
lationships; needs of new teacher.s) . 

B. Clinical Supervision (including arialysis of instruction, classroom 
visitations, observation tecfiiiique.s , and conferencing skills). 

C. Coaching and Modeling (including {effective instructional strategies; 
demonstration teaching; reinforcing teaching effectiveness; modi- 
fying instruction; maintaining professionalism). 

D. Adult Development (including characteristics of adult learners; life 
cycle changes; stages of teacher development and growth; self reliance 
and motivation; stress management) . 

E. Interpersonal Skills (including communication skills, oral and written; 
problem solving techniques; decision-making skills; active listening 
skills; effective questioning skills). 

When fjMei'ied in a follow-up survey (see Appendix M) rc^^arding what tliey 
perceived as being the key areas for rrainin^T,, induction coordinators, reporting 
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on their mentors' preferences, identified the following priorities in order of 
preference : 

1. Coaching and Modeling 

2. Mentoring Processes 

3 . Interpersonal Ski^ Is 

4. Clinical Supervision 

5. Adult Development 

Although the length of time required for the most effective training may 
well vary from district to district, it: is clear from the data that at present 
both the time being devoted to training and the knowledge being presented are 
inadequate. Districts need to devise ways to develop training programs which 
reflect the basic knowledge base for mtmtoring, (See especially Driscoll, 
Peterson and Kauchak, 1985; Thies-Sprinthall , 1986; Shulman and Colbert, 1987, 
1988; also, Far West Laboratory, 1988; and Newcombe, 1990 tor sample training 
materials and models). The constraints in rural districts for training- - time , 
staff, professional resources - -would indicate that such districts might well 
explore Che use of regional trainitig programs or model programs sponsored by 
iiitermedlate units; districts mlghL also consider adding to their requirements 
of mentors the stipulation that mentors must have been trained as teacher 
leaders, thus reducing significantly the need for a separate formal training 
prop,ram. 

2. TIME MUST BE FOUND WITHIN THE REGULAR CONSTRAINTS OF THE TEACHING DAY 
FOR MENTORS AND INDUCTEES TO WORK iuGETHER. 

Forty- three percent of the mentors report no direct classroom observation 
of Lh(Mr inductees and 64 percent ot the mentors receive no released time for 
conferences with their inductees. Only hb percent of the inductees report liaving 
their mtMitors observe their classroom teaching and over 50 percent of the 
indtictees report that released (iino for conferences with mentors is not 

•5 
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available. These findings contradict, to some extent, districts' written plans 
which provide guidelines for the amount ot interaction between mentors and 
inductees (see pages 18-19). Since the basic assumption of mentoring is that 
considerable interaction occurs between mentor and inductee both in and outside 
of the classroom, these findings suggest that true mentoring in many rural 
districts may well be non-existent. 

If the written plans of districts regarding the amount of interaction 
between mentors and inductees and the actual time devoted to such meetings are 
to match, districts, and more specifically, individual schools need to look at 
ways this can be accomplished. Among the options which might be explored are the 
following : 

A, Actual released time for mentor; a mentor might serve two or 
three inductees if such time were available 

B. Principals, assistant principals or other qualified district staff 
assuming responsibility for Clio iiuMitor's classes to permit the mentor 
to visit the inductee's classes 

C, Common planning periods for mentors and inductees 

D. Team teaching situations in which mentor and inductee can work 
together; common scheduling and physical proximity are factors 
in making this approach work 

3. CLOSER ATTENTION NEEDS TO BE PAID TO THE DESIGN AND USE OF THE INDUCTEE 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT AND THE DESIGN OK A PROGRAM'S FINAL EVALUATION IN 
DISTRICTS. 

PDE guidelines call for the presence of a needs assessment in each 
district's induction plan. Although such aj^sessments appear in district plans, 
the actudl use of: t.ho assessments in the induction process is less clear. Some 
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district plans suggest that they use the same needs as.'essment for all staff 
development in their districts as they uso with inductees. 

The content and design of the needs assessment from district to district 
seem to vary and the follow-up use of the information gained from the assessment 
often is unclear. In many cases, although a needs assessment exists, it appears 
that decisions have already been made about what an inductee will need prior to 
his or her filling out the instrument. In general, districts' written plans were 
very vague on what use, if any, was made of the information from the needs 
assessment, and in some cases it was quite unclear as to what action might be 
taken if an inductee provided a certain kind of response to an assessment item. 

Districts need to do a longitudinal study to determine how effective their 
assessment instruments are in pinpointing the needs of inductees. By collecting 
data over several years from the needs assessment, doing follow-up interviews 
with inductees after a year or more in the district (a few districts now do the 
latter), and interviews with mentors, information could be gathered that might 
lead to further refinement of the design, content, and use of a district's need 
asse.ssment instrument. Certainly such practices would help a district to 
dO|CUiiK!nt the appropriateness of its assessment. 

PDE also asks districts to provide in their written plans a description of 
how they will carry out an evaluation of their induction program. Most typically 
such evaluation seems to be in the form of open-ended surveys and the keeping of 
mentor and/or inductee logs. A few districts do a follow-up of inductees after 
they have been in the district more than one year to determine if, indeed, the 
program liur; had a desirable etterL. For the most part, however, district written 
plan.s do not indicate any systematic in-depth evaluation which could yield useful 
lufonnation that might serve as the basis for further strengthening of the 
induction program. Such efforts might focus on the following; 
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1. Asking inductees to respond specifically at the end of the year 

uo how well the needs they identified at the beginning of the year 
in the district's assessment were met rather than leaving this to 
chance as now appears to be the case 

2. Asking inductees to rate the effectiveness of the instruction/support 
that they received through a variety of district initiatives 

3. Asking mentors to provide the saino kind of information 

^. Doing a content analysis of mentor and inductee journals to 
identify common topics, concerns, issues, etc., and then 
incorporating the findings into review of the induction program 

5. Conducting a follow-up interview of inductees after their second 
year and third year of employment in a district and incorporating 
findings into review of the induction program 

4. DISTRICTS SHOULD DEVKl.OP SPECIFIC GUIDELINES IN THEIR WRITTEN INDUCTION 
PIAHS FOR MEETING THE NEEDS OK EXPERIENCED TEACHERS NEW TO A DISTRICT AS 
WELL AS THE NEEDS OF SPECIALIZED TEACHER POPULATIONS. 

Although PDE provides no specific guidelines on what districts should do 
to meet the needs of experienced teachers new to a district, a common theme among 
responses from mentors and inductees was that district plans lacked flexibility 
in dealing with such cases. Twenty-^ seven percent of the inductees indicated that 
they possessed one or more years of teaching experience prior to their employment 
in a district where they weie treated as inductees. District plans, for the most: 
part, did not provide any substantive guidelines on how this population was to 
be treated although mention of waiver of the induction requirements, either in 
whole or part, was indicated as a possibility in a limited number of plans. 
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I Mentors, in particular, cited the difficulty of using district induction 

I guidelines with these teachers as well as with employees in such areas as 

counseling, music, art, physical education. Consistently mentors reported that 
I district materials and inservice did not seem to reflect the needs of inductees 

in these areas. 

I Districts should re-examine their induction plans in light of these 

§ findings and take steps, if necessary, to provide more flexibility to meet the 

needs of special populations. In addition, clear policy and procedures should 
I be established concerning how waivers for all r parts of a district's induction 

plan may be obtained and a follow-up evaluation be conducted to determine if the 
m waiver policy is effective. 

" 5. HIGHER EDUCATION SHOULD BE INVOLVED IN DISTRICT INDUCTION PROGRAMS. 

■ The PDE guidelMies suggest that representatives from higher education can 
be involved in a district's induction plnn; only 2 districts written plans 

I indicated that a representative from higher education was part of the district's 

^ program. At a time when more and more attention is being given to the quality 

' of teacher preparation, the absence of such representation is disturbing. 

B Although districts have the ultimate responsibility for providing induction 

support, higher education representation can play an important role in 
I contributing to changes in teacher preparation programs, 

A variety of models exist which suggest vays that higher education can 

■ be involved in teacher induction . "Guarantee programs" exist , for example in 
B somo states. A teacher preparation program guarantees the performance of its 

graduates and pledges to provide resources and support for any graduate who does 
I not porform satisfactorily. In other plans, representatives from higher 

r ^ 4 1 ■ 
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education work with local districts as part of instructional support teams for 
beginning teachers (Duke, 1988) » 

Teacher education programs need the kind of feedback on the performance of 
their graduates which involvement in district Induction programs can provide. At 
the very least, a representative from a higher education teacher preparation 
program should be a member of a district's induction council and, if possible, 
more direct involvement at the building level should be sought as well. In this 
way, districts and higher education can engage in useful dialogue about the 
preparation of teachers. 

6. IMPROVEMENT IN COMMUNICATION WITH ALL PARTIES INVOLVED IN DISTRICTS' 
INDUCTION PROGRAM IS NEEDED. 

Although in general, mentors and inductees were somewhat favorably disposed 
toward their districts' induction efforts, both populations ijaw considerable room 
for improvement. Frequently cited in the responses of mentors and inductees, and 
to a lesser extent in the responses of induction coordinators, was the apparent 
absence of clear program organization, consistency in time-lines, follow-up, 
design of activities, orientation meetings, etc. 

Among the most often cited weaknesses by mentors was the absence of follow- 
up in terms of periodic meetings with them concerning their roles, adjustments 
in expectations, etc. Mentors also cited dissatisfaction with the materials 
supplied to them; often the materials were not current, others were unnecessarily 
lengthy, often not well written, and not infrequently inappropriate for the 
intended audience. Frequent comment was also made regarding the proliferation 
of forms and the lack of clear instruction about their use. 

Inductees' perceptions of weaknesses centered on lack of organization and 
the Vagueness of district policy and procedures regarding induction. Inductees 
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cited as examples meetings which were not well planned or which did net contain 
appropriate content, lack of communication and sharing among inductees within a 
district, inconsistency of interpretation of a district's plan from school to 
school within a district, and absence of communication and contact with induction 
coordinators, principals and superintendents regarding districts' TIP. 

Some of the concerns expressed by mentors and inductees may be attributable 
to the relative newness of the induction process in most districts. All dis- 
tricts are presently engaged in reviewing their plans and submitting revisions 
to PDE for the next two-year cycle; as they prepare their revisions, districts 
would appear to need to focus more closely on how they communicate their 
expectations to both mentors and inductees and to provide greater opportunities 
for both populations to have continual feedback on the appropriateness and 
effectiveness of the program, 

SUMMARY 

The induction programs in Pennsylvania rural districts a^e clearly 
providing support for boginning tonchers. This report has been an attempt to 
provide a view of the present status of rural induction programs in Pennsylvania. 
Although certain elements of the programs seem to be operating well, improvements 
should be made in the areas of mentor training, inductee/mentor relationships, 
particularly in terms of time for classroom observation and conferencing, 
flexibility to accommodate the needs of both experienced as well as inexperienced 
teachers, and better communication among all groups involved in induction. 

It is hoped that the data and recommendations supplied by this report will 
assist rural districts as they continue to refine what has become a vital part 
of teacher retention and professional growth. 
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APPENDIX A: PARTICIPATING SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



DISTRICT 


COUNTY 


Allegheny Clarion Valley 


Clarion 


Bedford Area 


Bedford 


Bradford Area 


McKean 


Brockway Area 


Jefferson 


Brookville Area 


Jefferson 


Cameron County 


Cameron 


Canton Area 


Bradford 


Carraichaels Area 


Greene 


Central Greene 


Greene 


Chestnut Ridge 


Bedford 


Clarion Area 


Clarion 


Clarion Limestone Area 


Clarion 


Coudersport Area 


Potter 


Curwensville Area 


Clearfield 


Delaware Valley 


Pike 


DuBois Area 


Clearfield 


Forest Area 


Forest 


Glenaaie 


Clearfield 


Huntingdon Area 


Huntingdon 


Jefferson Morgan 


Greene 


Kane Area 


Lf tj 

McKean 


Keystone 


Clarion 


Mountain View Area 


Huntingdon 


Northeast Bradford 


liraarora 


Northern Tioga 


Tioga 


uli uiny Area 


Venango 


Osvi^ayo Valley 


Potter 


Port Allegany 


McKean 


Redbank Vaiiey 


Clarion 


i\eyno i os 


fiercer 


Smethport Area 


McKean 


St. Marys Area 


Elk 


Titusville Area 


Venango 


Union 


Clarion 


Valley Grove 


Venango 


Warren County 


Warren 


Wellsboro Area 


< ioga 


West Branch Area 


Clearfield 


West Perry 


Perry 



APPENDIX B: PRINCIPAL RESPONSIBILITIES WITHIN A RURAL INDUCTION PLAN 



Frequency Responsibili ty 

15 Orient inductee to building level management functions 
and support services 

9 Participate in support teacher selection and training 
while carrying out regular duties 

9 Update superintendent and/or induction coordinator of 
program progress throughout year 

8 Implement induction program elements within building 

6 Monitor mentor- inductee relationships 

6 Participate in training sessions(s) with coordinator to discuss 
induction program and training model for support teachers 

5 Orient building faculty to induction program 

5 Suggest changes in program when appropriate 

4 Provide release time for mentor to observe inductees 

4 Serve as information conduit to support teachers for 
district written policies and procedures 

3 Attend meetings called by coordinator and/or superintendent 
to determine progress and discuss any problems in program 

3 Conduct individual/group consultations with support 
teachers on as-needed basis 

3 Maintain induction project log 

3 Meet regularly with inductees and support teachers 

3 Provide release time for inductee to observe classes 

1 Assist mentor teachers with designing professional 
growth plans to meet inductee needs 

1 Cover classes for mentor teachers to allow them to observe 
inductees in regular teaching activity 

1 Meet bi-weekly with each inductee for at least 30 minutes 
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APPENDIX C: RURAL MENTOR CHARACTERISTICS 



Frequency Character tstic 

29 Chosen by Superintondont 

19 Recognized by peers as excellent teacher 

18 Voluntary participation in program 

17 Holds tenure 

15 Possesses Instructional II Certificate 

14 Exhibits enthusiasm and positive attitude 

13 Possesses good organizational skills 

12 Has appropriate teaching assignment 

(grade , subject , level) 

12 Possesses good classroom management skills 

8 Works well with students and adults 

7 Committed to teacV)ing approved curriculum 

7 Exhibits skills in both small and large group 

activities 

5 Has excellent recommendations from principal 

5 Located in same building as inductee if possible 

4 Completed three years of successful teaching 

3 Demonstrates flexibility and sensitivity to 

working v,ith both students and staff 

2 Completed five years within district 

2 Completed three years of successful teaching, 

2 of which must be in district 

2 Completed three years of successful teaching, 

1 of which must be in district 

2 Has ability to maintain confidentiality 

1 Completed three years of teaching in district 

1 Completed two years of successful teaching experience 

1 Demonstrates ability to react in a fair and equitable 

manner, suspending peremptory judgments 

1 Maintains satisfactory relationship with induction 

coordinator 
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APPENDIX D: RURAL MENTOR TRAINING TOPICS 

Frequency To pic 

7 Classroom management 

6 Effective teaching strategies 

6 Philosophy of district and/or school 

5 Knowledge of curriculum 

4 Communication skills 

4 Concerns of new teachers 

4 Conferencing skills 

4 Effective teaching components 

J Purpose of Induction program 

2 Grading, record keeping, attendance, 
scheduling, etc . 

2 Parent/teacher handbook 

2 Problem solving and decision-making skills 

2 Public relations skills 

1 Employee handbook 

1 Knowledge of adult learner 
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APPENDIX R: LISTING OF RUliAL MENTOR RESPONSIBILITIES 
Frequency Responsibility 

19 Holds meeting with inductee 

17 Establishes a positive, professional rapport with 

assigned inductee 
17 Serves as resource person on all inservice topics 

within realm of expertise 
1^ Formally meets with inductees before, after, or during 

school to discuss induction related topics 
1^ Participates in training session(s) with district 

coordinators to discuss induction plan goals and 

activities 

Observes inductees teaching in their regular classroom 
setting 

12 Keeps a log of all meetings 

12 Participates in evaluation of induction program and makes 

suggestions for improvements 
12 Serves as a role model and professional support person 

to help inductees in all aspects of adjustment to their 

new teaching positions 
11 Arranges classroom observations for inductee to observe 

other teachers, including mentor 
11 Assists in development of individualized induction plan 

with inductee based on self assessment results 
6 Monitors inductee progress and guides him or her toward 

attainment of induction goals 
5 Seeks aid of supervisor if serious conflicts arise 

between mentor and inductee 
4 Develops and conducts one-on-one inservice training 

sessions on topics identified in individualized Induction 

plans 

2 Acts as liaison with induction team 

2 Arranges visits between peer- inductees 

2 Calls induction team meetings as necessary 

2 Updates the induction coordinators on induction 

activities throughout the school year 
1 Covers inductee's class to free inductee for observation 

1 Demonstrates lessons for inductee 

1 Develops skills as a mentor as well as a teacher 

1 Learns to apply modified clinical- type classroom 

observation system with inductees 
1 Sees that two inductee- taught classes are videotaped, one 

with inductee having prior knowledge of taping, second 

without such knowledge; reviews results with inductee 
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APPENDIX F: RURAL INDUCTEE RESPONSIBILITIES 
Frequency Responsibility 



20 Meet on regularly scheduled basis with mentor teacher 

and/or support administrator 

18 Participate in training session with coordinators to 

discuss induction plan goals and activities 

17 Keep journal or log detailing experiences during 

induction year 

16 Participate in group and individual inservice training 

sessions focusing on areas of emphasis taken from 
needs assessment 

13 Evaluate induction program experience and make 

suggestions for improvement 

8 Complete induction process successfully 

8 Establish positive working relationship with mentor 

8 Visit other classrooms within subject area to observe 

other teaching techniqdes and programs 

6 Be responsive to suggestions for improvement 

5 Complete needs assessment instrument at initial 

orientation meeting (one district had this done 
three times a year) 

5 Seek aid l rincipal if serious conflict arises 

between themselves and their support teacher 

4 Develop an individualized induction plan jointly 

with mentor teacher 

4 Develop internal feeling of loyalty to school 

district and to feel good about teaching 

4 Work toward attainment of goals indentified in plan 

2 Be aware of and conform to district policies and 

procedures 

1 Be aware of and conform to state and federal guide] Ines 

1 Submit copies of weekly lesson plans to mentor 

department head and building principal 
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APPENDIX G: ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 
ORIENTATION TO RESEARCH- BASED INSTRUCTION OF EFFECTIVE TEACHING 



CUSSROOM - TIME ON TASK 

Engaged time on task in the early grades has no long- 
lasting effect upon student learning of basic skills. 

The step-by-step method in seatwork assignments 
produces greater student involvement than does a 
random-choice approach, determined by the student 
himself /her self. 

Off-task time is reduced through the use of teacher- 
structured transitions from one lesson to another. 

Student achievement is related directly to a 
reduced number of study periods. 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

It is not necessary to hold students accountable for 
completing all assigned work within the specified 
timeframe, but tests should be checked frequently. 

A decentralized seating/desk pattern provides for the 
optimum learning atmosphere in the classroom. 

Formal, classroom procedures should be established after 
the students have become acclimated to the classroom 
and the teacher, during the first week or two of school. 

The discovery methods works best in developing the 
skills necessary to perform school work, e.g., locate 
an assignment. 



EXPECTATIONS 

Higher levels of achievement are the result of non- 
direct questioning during classroom discussions. 

Students will conform with teacher expectations, 

Students achieve better in a no-nonsense, business-like 
atmosphere where the emphasis is on academics. 

Effective teachers treat all students alike, 
regardless of their cultural backgrounds. 
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TRUE/FALSE 



INSTRUCTIONAL DELIVERY 



The direct instruction model Is appropriate for all 
types of students and all curricular areas. 

Time-on-task is increased through the utilization 
of small group and individualized instruction. 

Inclass study periods produce positive results in 
the achievement of students. 

Effective teachers should select and direct all 
classroom activities. 



DIRECT INSTRUCTIONAL MODEL 

Individualized, discovery learning approaches to 
learning produce higher levels of achievement than 
when structured lessons are used by the teacher. 

Lectures and demonstrations should be used in 
the effective classrooms. 

Drill, recitation, and practice activities do not 
have a valid place in an effective classroom. 

Individualized instruction produces realistic 
expectations in the early grades when students 
manage their own learning situations. 



EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 

A relaxed atmosphere is conducive to increased 
learning in mathematics in the elementary grades. 

More time should be spent by students in repetitive, 
individual seatwork at the secondary level. 



WHOLR CLASS SYSTEM/MATHEMATICS 

Homework should not exceed fifteen minutes at the 
intermediate level in the elementary school. 

A weekly maintenance review is important at the 
junior high school level. 



EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF READING 



Workbooks and skill sheets produce higher achievement 
levels ^ an do similar time spnns spent on independent 
reading and individual writing assignments. 

Ability grouping in reading may impede the learning 
of the slow learner rather than help the student. 



EFFECTIVE CLASSROOMS FOR LOW ACHIEVERS 

Effective teachers spend more time with seatwork- 
type activities for remedial students. 

In dealing with remedial studerts it must be 
realized that much of their problem rests with the 
home rather than with the classroom. 

Effective teachers are active teachers, using the 
direct instruction model. 



TEACHER/CLASSROOM VARIABLES 

Continuing teacher education has a direct, 
positive influence on student achievement. 

Teacher certification has a direct correlation 
with student achievement. 
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APPENDIX H: RURAL DISTRICTS' NEEDS ASSESSMENT TOPICS 

Effective Classroora Management 

13 Time Management 

12 Lesson Plan Development 

8 Short/Long Range Planning 

7 Test Score Interpretation 

7 Monitoring Student Progress 

6 Referral Procedures 

5 Attendance Reports 

5 Grouping Techniques 

5 Record Keeping 

5 Student Grading/Evaluation 

5 Wait Time 

4 Requisitioning 

4 Scheduling 

4 Setting up Plan Book 
1 Classroom Atmosphere 
1 Clerical Duties 

1 First Day Planning 

1 Mainstreaming 

Discipline 

6 Assertive Discipline 

6 Behavior Modification 

6 Cantor Classroom Discipline 

5 Conflict Management 

5 Reinforcement Theory 

5 Student Discipline 
4 Classroom Rules 

4 Lesson Transition 

4 Student Reward System 
1 C o rp o r a 1 Puni shment 

1 Preventive Discipline 

1 Legal Aspects of Discipline 

Instructional Delivery Systems 

6 Drill and Practice 

6 Group Investigation 

5 Teaching New Materials 

5 Checking for Understanding 

5 Discovery Learning 

5 Remediation 

5 Simulation 

4 Listening Skills Development 

1 Cooperative Learning 
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Curriculum 



17 Subject Area Knowledge 

11 Curriculum Integration 

10 Evaluation of Student Learning 
7 Planned Courses 

6 Thinkixig Skills 
5 Homework 

5 State Regulations/District Requirements 

4 I . E.P. Development/Review 
3 Curriculum Management 

3 Independent Study Projects 

3 Task Analysis 

3 Team Teaching 

2 Developmental Reading Skills 
1 Curriculum Mapping 

1 Physical Fitness 

1 Problem Solving 

1 Textbook Selection and Adoption 

1 Writing Across the Curriculum 

Instructional Processes 

lU Learning Styles/Theory 

12 Ability Range Adaptation/Teaching to 
Individual Needs 

11 Student Motivation 

9 Elements of Effective Instruction 

9 Test Building/Item Writing 

7 Child Development 

6 Behavior Modeling 

6 Lesson Presentation 

5 Material Selection 

4 Developing Objectives 

3 Models of Teaching 

1 Improving Use of Technology (computers) 
Teaching and Administrative Tasks 

DiLcCt Instruction 

7 Questioning/Discussion Strategies 

5 Demonstration 

5 Lecture 

Indirect Instruction 

7 Diagnostic Testing 

6 Manipulatives/Games 

6 Supplemental Instructional Materials 
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School Community Relations 

10 Involving Parents in School and Student Development 

7 Communicating Student Achievement/Problems 

7 Developing Effective Home Education 

7 Developing Parent Support Groups 

7 Identifying and Using School-Business Partnerships 

6 Communicating Expectations to Parents 

6 Managing Conflict with Parents 

5 Improving Image of Education/School in Community 
2 Improving School Morale and Climate 

2 Knowing Community/School Culture 

1 Assisting with Stress Reduction for Parents 
and Children 

1 Promoting Effective Nutrition and Eating Habits 
for Students and Parents 

1 Recognition and Accommodation of Economic and 
Cultural Differences Among Students, Parents 
and Staff 

Professional Education 

9 New Trends in Teaching Gifted/Handicapped 

7 Conferencing Skills 

7 School Climate Research 

6 At-risk Students 

6 Child Abuse Intervention 

6 Tenure/Certification Issues 

5 AIDS Policies for Staff and Students 

5 Computer Programming 

5 Effects of Medication on Behavior and Learning 

5 Peer Classroom Visitation 

5 Software Evaluation 

4 Educational Data Bases 

4 Effective Schools Research 

4 Handicapped Research Issues 

4 State/Federal Special Education Laws 

3 Communication Among Special Evaucation Programs 
3 Due Process Hearings 

3 Written Communication Skills 

2 School Law 

2 Use of Audiovisual Equipment 

2 Writing/Obtaining Mini-grants 

1 Adolescent Development 

1 Benefits of Professional Organization Membership 

1 Bloom's Taxonomy 

1 Brain Research 

1 Computer Assisted Instruction 

1 Drugs and Alcohol Program/Prevention 

1 Health Services 

1 Learning Centers 

1 Open Space School 

1 Peer Coaching 

1 Program Dissemination from Local Universit ios/Colleges 




1 Recognition of Substance Abuse Problems 

1 Roles of Classroom Aides 

1 School District Policies 

1 Sexuality Awareness 

1 Student Assistance Programs 

1 Suicide Programs/Prevention 

1 Teenage Pregnancy Programs/Prevention 



Personal Needs 



4 Coping with Stress 

3 Career 

3 Development of Leadership Skills 

3 Development of Long Range Plans for Professional Ca 

3 Interpersonal Relationships 

2 Developing Professionalism 

2 Writing Skills 

1 Active Listening Skills 

1 Building 

1 Improvement of Life Planning Skills 

1 Managing Conflict 

1 Modeling Instructional Techniques 

1 Observational Techniques 

1 Organizing and Conducting Effective Meetings 

1 Sharing of Professional Activities 

1 Supervising and Working with Staff 

1 Wellness 



District/Building Information 



7 Building Duties 

7 Building Procedures 

6 Contract 

6 Job Benefits 

6 Staff Evaluation 

5 Board Policies/Procedures 

5 Field Trips 

5 Procedures/Forms for Sick Days, Leaves of 

Absence , Personal Days 

5 School Calendar 

1 Computer Services 

1 District Philosophy and Mission 

1 Extracurricular Activities 

1 Federal and State Programs (Chapters 1 and 2, TELS) 

1 Legal Rights and Liabilities of Teachers 

1 Library /Media Services 

1 Promotion/Retention Procedures/Policies 

1 Pupil Services 

1 Special Education Referral Service 

1 Teacher Induction Program 



I 
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APPENDIX I: ORIENTATION TOPICS FOR RURAL INDUCTEES 

Frequency Topic 

15 Philosophy and structure of district 

14 Meeting with support/mentor teachers 

13 Fringe benefits, employee rights 

10 Standard classroom procedures and school rules/duties 

9 Building handbooks 

9 Completion of needs assessment questionnaire 

9 Employee handbook 

9 Support services 

8 Goals of induction program 

8 Induction team roles 

8 On-going logistics for induction program 

8 On-site visit to school assignment 

7 Discipline policies 

7 Meet with building principal 

7 School/conununity relationships 

6 Curriculum development 

6 Evaluation process 

6 Grading policies 

4 Certification requirements 

4 Parent/student handbook 

3 Federal and state guidelines 

3 Information regarding teachers' association 

3 Testing program 

2 Expectations of building principal 

2 Fundamentals of effective instruction 

2 Peer relationships 

1 Conferencing techniques 

1 Current research in education 

1 Special programs 
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APPENDIX J 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR INDUCTION COORDINATORS 



School District: 



Your Official Administrative Title: 



DIRECTIONS: PLEASE RECORD YOUR RESPONSES ON THE ANSWER SHEET 
PROVIDED; PROVIDE WRITTEN COMMENTS ONLY WHERE REQUESTED. RETURN 
THIS SURVEY AND THE ANSWER SHEET CLIPPED TOQETHER. MANY THANKS FOR 
YOUR ASSISTANCE. 

1. What is the student enrollment in your district? 

A. 600-1,000 B. 1,001-1,400 C. 1,401-1,800 
D. more than 1,800 

2. How many full-time teachers are employed in your district? 

A. 100-150 B. 151-200 C. 201-250 D. 251-300 
E. more than 300 

3. What is your number of inductees for 1988-90 ? 

A. 1-2 B. 3-5 C. 6-8 D. 9-12 E. more than 12 

4. How many trained mentors ar'^ available in your district? 
^. 5-10 B. 11-15 C. 16-24 D. 25-30 E. more than 30 

5. Please indicate your gender 

A. male B. female 

6. Please indicate your age 

A. under 25 B. 26-35 C. 36-45 D. over 45 

7. Please use the following racial/ethnic categories to identify 
ethnicity: 

A. American Indian or Alaskan Native - all persons having 

origins in any of the original peoples of North America, 
and who maintain cultural identification through tribal 
affiliation or community recognition. 

B. Asian or Pacific Islander - all persons having origins 

in any of the original peoples of the Far East, South- 
east Asia, the Indian Subcontinent or the Pacific 
Islands. This area includes, for examples, China, Japan 
Korea, India, the Philippine Islands and Samoa. 
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C. Black, Not of Hispanic Origin - all persons having 

origins in any of the black racial groups of Africa. 

D. Hispanic - all persons of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 

Central or South American, or other Spanish culture or 
origin, regardless of race. 

E. White, Not of Hispanic Origin - all persons having 

origins in the original peoples of Europe, North Africa 
or the Middle East. 

8. What is your level of education? 

A. Bachelor's degree B. Master's degree C. Beyond Master's 

9. How long have you served as your district's induction 
coordinator? 

A. 1 year or less B. 2 years C. 3 years D. more than 3 years 

10. Are you provided released time to serve as induction 
coordinator? 

A. yes B. no, considered part of my regular job responsibility 

11. What is the estimated dollar cost of your induction program 
this year? 

A. 0-100 B. 101-500 C. 501-1,000 D. 1,001-1,500 
E. Above 1,500 

12. How are your mentor teachers selected? 

A. volunteers B. teacher organizations C. by administrators 
D. other 

13. How much released time do mentor teachers receive to spend 
working in the induction program? 

A. 100% D. 75% C. 50% D. 25% E. no release time 

14. Do your mentor teachers receive stipends? 
A. Yes B. No 

15. Are your inductees compensated with any of the following: 

A. stipend B. released time C. combination of A and B; 

D. none 

16. Do you provide training for your mentor teachers? 
A. Yes B. No 



■ 17. Have you consulted wi-h any university teacher preparation 

programs in the design, implementation or evaluation of your 
I induction program? 

A. Yes B. No 

I 18. Do you have a systematic evaluation of your induction program? 

A. Yes B. No 
I 19. If yes, who carries out the evaluation? 

I A. induction coordinator B. mentor teacher (s) C. inductees 

I D. all three E. other 

I 20. Does your central office keep records of all inductees who have 

I successfully completed the .induction process? 

A. Yes B. No 

I 21. How many inductees can be assigned to one mentor? 

I A. 1 B. 2 C. 3 D. 4 E. 5 or more 

, 22. How many years of teaching experience in your district must 

^ a mentor teacher have? 

■ A. 1-2 B. 3-4 C. 5-6 D. more than 6 

I 23. Are mentors and inductees paired by grade levels and/or 

p content backgrounds? 

■ A. Yes B. No 

^ 24. Are mentor observations used in the district evaluation of the 

^ inductee? 

■ A. Yes B. No 

■ 25. How often are mentors expected to meet with inductees to 
B discuss their progress, provide information, etc. 

■ A. weekly B. monthly C. once a quarter (6 weeks) 
I D. once a semester (15 weeks) E. as needed 

26. On a scale of 1 to 5 with 5 being the highest score, how would 
I you rate the induction process in terms of effectiveness for 

■ new teachers this year? 

I A. 1 B. 2 C. 3 D. 4 E. 5 

27. Would you like a copy of the results of this study? 
I A. Yes B. No 

Er|c 7 1 
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28. Are you willing to discuss your program in more detail in a 
personal interview or group discussion? 

A. Yes B. No 

29. Briefly list what you would consider to be the three (3) major 
fa*-.rengths of your current induction program: 



30. Briefly list wnat you would consider to be the three (3) major 
weaknesses of your current induction program: 



31. If you have other comments you would like to make about the 
mandated induction process in Pennsylvania or more specifically 
your district, please feel free to respond in the space below. 
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QUESTlONNAIRr; MI-NTOR TEACHERS 



•' 'li' )n] iji st r i ct ; 

!ii ( Oct] ot\R: VM.e.at3c> use the puclosod .mswor sheet to record your rr\"|i 
pi-f.vi(l.> writ'on comments orily wh^ro roqiiestGd. 

1 . r I o.ir.n ! nd i aato. qondor . 

A. Mnin B. F'GmaJG 

Plr';ifio indir'f\i-.e tango, 

A. l\. 31-46 C. 47-':,3 D. 54-58 E. '.-.9 1 

!. Il'^w m.-^riy y.-nrn of tonchinq nyp^T i oivjio do \ou have? 

A. 1-^ B. 6-8 C. 9-^?. n. Ovnr 12 

I. Wliat. j'-: your levol of education? 

A. Bachnlor'n degree B. Maxtor 'r Dogree C. noyoiu] Mast cm- ' 



Pl'^ar-.o i.r.e Mie foLlowirg ra-^ 1 /ot im i c categories to idontily ?•th)l^•l 

^- Arner i can Ind i.an ot a I -I'^l.-irt Nati.vo -• all pfMsc^ii'- liavitij 

'^ri(}inr. Jn any nf orighial peoplor. of Mnrtli Ariirri'-a, 

and who maitit-aii riill-ntal i dent i f i cat ion thron-ih t.rib. l' 
a f I 1 1 i at i oti or community rpcognition, 

.. Asian or Pacifi.c Islandpr - all persons having otiriinr; ii, 
iiriy of th(^ original p"oplPs of the Far Ra'-^-t, SimiI hoar.l 
tfie Indian Subcont i ?ir>nt or the Pacific Islanrls. 'I'll is .ir'> 
incJudos, for example, China, Japan, Korea, India, t hr- 
'■hilippine Islands anrl Samoa. 

Black, Not of Hispanic Origin - all persons having 

origins in any of the black racial groups of Africa. 

Hispanic - all persons of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cnljaii, 
Central or J^out li Am"ric.ui. or other Spanis.h cuMuri' 
or origin, r ega r p s o f r a c e . 

••. . . Whit-e, Not of Hispanic (Origin - all pprsonr- having crini?'-. 

t-he original, penpl^s of i-nrope, North Africa or the Middl 
Hast. 
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Are you currently a classroom teaclior? 

A. Yes n. No 

I now in my district. 

A. Teach full-time B. Teach part-time c. Am Full-time Mont(>r 

What level do you teach? 

A. K-.l B. 1-6 C. 7-12 

Approximately how many teachers are employed in your school district 
A. Less than 100 B. 101 - fioo C. 501 - looo 

Approximately how many teachers are in your school? 
^' ^ - 15 B. 16 - 30 C. 31 - 40 D. More than 40 

Have you ever been a department head or lead teacher? 
A. VoR B. No 

no you hold a supervisory or administrative certificate? 
A. Yos B. No 

Mow wore you chosen to be a mentor teacher? 

A. Objective test B. By administration c. By P<^ers 

\). Vol unteer t - - 

How much has your teaching schedule been reduced so you may 
sorvo as a mentor? 

A- 0-25% B. 26-50% C. 51-75% D. 76-100% 

With how many Inductees are you currently working? 

A. I B. 2-3 c. 4-5 D. 6-7 5. More than 7 

On you feel that mentor teachers need special training or courses 
other than those required for regular teacher certification? 

A. Yos B. No 

When was the last time you took a college level course for 
academic credit? 

A. This year B. 1-2 years ago c. 3-4 years ago 

I'. Mcjre than 4 years ago 

Did you receive special training to be a mentor teacher? 
A. Yf'S B. No 
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19. If you received training, how useful did it prove to be? 

A. Not useful B. Somewhat useful C. Useful 

D. Very useful 

20. Are you certified in the same area(s) as the inductee(s) with 
whom you serve as a mentor teacher? 

A. Yes B. No C. Some 

21. Does your district/school provide you with released time for 
conferences and observations with your inductees? 

A. Yes B. No 

'?.2. Which of the following do you rf>ceive for compensation as 
a mentor teacher? 

A. Extra money B. Released time C. No compensation 

?.3. As a mentor how do you perceive your position? 

A. Supervisor B. Peer coach c. Evaluator 

24. Do you conduct regular observations of your inductee (s)? 
A. Yes B. No 

25. If you do observations, do you share the results with 
administration? 

A. Yes B. No 

26. As £1 mentor did you observe your inductee's teaching techniques on 
several lessons and offer any type of constructive criticism? 

A. Yes B. No 

27. How often were you able to meet with your inductee (s) during 
the year to conference about their progress? 

A. Weekly B. Monthly C. Once a quarter D. Once a semester 

E. Once a year 

2^. How would you describe your relationship with your inductee(s)? 

A. Formal B. Professionally supportive C. Informal 

29. On a scale of 1 to 5, with 5 being the highest, how would you 
rate the induction process in terms of its effectiveness for 
inductees at your school. 

A.l B.2 C.3 D.4 E. 5 

Would you serve as a mentor teacher again? 
A. Yes B. No 
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O verall Reaponaa (Please write your responses to the following 
questions directly on this sheet in the space provided.) 

What information/training did you as mentor directly provide 
your inductees (check as many as apply) . 

A. Classroom management techniques 

B. District resources - library, professional materials, 

audio-visual 

C. Information about district policies, student 

population, etc. 
D. Parent/ teacher conferences 

E. Instructional approaches to accommodate varied 

learning styles of students 
F. Other (please list) 



Briefly list what you would consider to be the three major 
strengths or advantages of the induction process in your district. 



Briefly list what you would consider the three major weaknesses of 
the induction process as you have experienced it. 



APPENDIX L 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR INDUCTEES 
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School District: 



DIRECTIONS: PLEASE USE THE ENCLOSED ANSWER SHEET TO RECORD YOUR 
RESPONSES; PROVIDE WRITTEN COMMENTS ONLY WHERE REQUESTED. RETURN 

l^l^rSSrl"^^ ^ ™^ ANSWER SHEET fiLmfiD TOGETHER TO YOUR DISTRICT 
INDUCTION COORDINATOR BY 

1. Please indicate your gender 
A. Male B. Female 

2. Please indicate your age 

A. Under 25 B. 26-35 C. 36-45 D. Over 45 

3. Please identify in which of the following racial/ethnic 
categories you belong 

A. American Indian or Alaskan Native - all persons having 

origins in any of the original peoples of North 
America, and who maintain cultural identification 
through tribal affiliation or community recognition. 

^' Asian or Pacific Islander - all persons having origins 

m any of the Far East, Southeast Asia, the Indian 
Subcontinent or the Pacific Islands. This area 
includes, for example, China, Japan, Korea, India, 
the Philippine Islands and Samoa. 

^' Black, Not of Hispanic Origin - all persons having 

origins in any of the black racial groups of Africa. 

D. Hispanic - all persons of Mexican, Puerto Rican, 

Cuban, Central or South American, or other Spanish 
culture or origin, regardless of race. 



E. 



White, Not of Hispanic Origin - all persons having 
origins m any of the original peoples of Europe, 
North Africa or the Middle East. 



What is your level of education? 

A. Bachelor's degree B. Master's degree c. Beyond Master's 
What grade level do you teach? 
A. K-3 B. 4-6 C. 7-12 
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6. What is your current certification? 

A. Instructional I B. Emergency Certificate c. Other 

7. Did you have full-time teaching experience prior to your 
employment in this district? 

A. Yes B. No 

8. If you had prior experience, how many years did you have? 
A. 1-3 B. 4-6 C. More than 6 

9. Did the induction program include instruction on effective 
use of instructional classroom time? 

A. Yes B. No 

10. Did the induction program include information that provided 
instruction concerning the effective use of physical space 
provided :.n your classroom or work area? 

A. Yes B. No 

11. Was the induction process adequate in familiarizing you with 
background information concerning the school and the students 
in your geographic area? 

A. Yes B. No 

12. Were you exposed to affirmative discipline techniques that 
enabled you to deal with student discipline effectively? 

A. Yes B. No 

13. Did the induction process expose you to classroom techniques 
designed to accommodate the different learning styles of 
students? 
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A. Yes B. No 



Did the induction process provide you with enough information 
to Identify at-risk students, students with learning problems, 
disabilities and other special needs? 



A. Yes B. No 



15. Did the induction process adequately cover techniques that 
would foster positive self-esteem in students and high 
expectations for each student? 



A. Yes B. No 
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16. Did the induction process expose you to alternative methods 
of classroom instruction techniques such as grouping, 
individualizing, student teams, peer teaching, etc? 

A. Yes B. No 

17. Did the district's induction pli^n provide released time for 
discussion of educational issues with your mentor teacher? 

A. Yes B. No 

18. Did your induction process include any methods for involving 
the family in school activities? 

A. Yes B. No 

19. Did the induction process include information pertaining to 
cultural differences? 

A. Yes B. No 

20. Did the induction process include any instruction on 
conducting professional conferences with parents? 

A. Yes B. No 

21. Did the induction process provide methods for getting the 
home and school jointly involved in the student's academic 
life? 

A. Yes B. No 

22 . Did thi^ induction process provide you with the opportunity to 
discuss professional issues with your peers on a regular 
basis? 

A. Yes B. No 

23. Were you provided with, or have the access to a professional 
library with up-to-date teaching literature on methods, 
procedures and research? 

A. Yes B. No 

24. Were you provided the opportunity to observe colleagues in 
different teaching situations? 

A. Yes B. No 

25. Did your mentor teacher rate you or write observations that 
were used in your rating? 

A. Yes B. No 
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26. Did your mentor teacher observe your teaching techniques 
and offer any kind of constructive feedback on a reqular 
basis? 

A. Yes B. No 

27. How often were you able to meet with your mentor during the 
year to conference about your progress? 

A. weekly B. Monthly c. Once a quarter (6 weeks) 

D. Once a semester (15 weeks) E. once a year 

28. On a scale of 1 to 5, with 5 being the highest score, and 1 
being the lowest score, how would you rate the induction 
process in terms of helping you to be an effective teacher? 

A. 1 B. 2 C. 3 D. 4 E. 5 

II. overall Response (Please write your responses to the 

following questions directly on this sheet in the space 
provided. 

29. If you are a secondary teacher, please indicate 
the subject area(s) you teach. 



30. Briefly list what you consider to be the three (3) major 
strengths or advantages of the induction process for you 
in your district. 



31. Briefly list what you would consider the three (3) major 

weaknesses of the induction process as you have experienced 
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APPENDIX M 
MENTOR TRAINING SURVEY 



Name of person providing response: 
Name of school district: 



Address : 



Telephone: 

1. What year did your districts' induction program begin? 

2. How many teachers, by level, have completed your district's induction 
program since it began? elementary secondary other 

3. What are mentors paid in your district for working with inductees? 
(please specify exact amount or formula used: ) 



•/V it* it it it 



The following areas are those most frequently associated with training 
programs for mentors participating in induction programs. Please review the 
following and indicate which areas would be of the most value for training 
mentors in your district. If there are others which do not appear here, feel 
free to add them at the end. If you wish to rank the areas in terras of most 
important to least important, please do so, using a scale of 1 for most important 
to 5 for least important. 



A. Mentoring Processes (including concept and purpose of mentoring, 

roles and responsibilities of mentors; phases of mentoring 
relationships; needs of new teachers) 

B. Clinical Supervision (including analysis of instruction, classroom 

visitations, observation techniques and conferencing skills) 

C. Coaching & Modeling ( including effective instructional strategies; 

demonstration teaching; reinforcing teaching effectiveness ; modifying 
instruction; maintaining professionalism) 

1). Adult Development ( including characteristics of adult learners; life 

cycle changes; stages of teacher development and growth; self- 
reliance and motivation; stress management) 

E. Interpersonal Skills (including conununication skills, oral and 

written; problem solving techniques; decision-making skills; active 
listening skills; effective questioning skills) 

F. Other (please specify; 
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Is your district interested in participating in a mentor training program which 
would address all or some of the above areas: yes no 

Do you wish to receive the full report when it is available? yes no 



Please return this survey promptly to; Dr. Charles R. Duke, 101 Stevens 
Hall, Clarion University, Clarion PA 16Z14. 

Si 



